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unrealistically high* Finally^ this paper presents questions relative 
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by 

Lexington^ K^iatucky 40506 

In= the Unltad States duilng the pasc 20 or 25 years there has been a 
great flowering of research on yotith status projactionSs a term that refers 
to ocuupattonnl aad educatiori^i aapiratiotis and eKpectaCtoriB (Kuvlesky and 
Ohlendorf^ 1966),, this research lias teen heavily empiriedl und not vary 
theoretlGal (Plcou aitd Wells ^ 1976) « Much of ic has been carried out by 
rural soGloLoglstSs about rural yoath or comparing rural and urban youths 
It derives from sDcial concerns about the status attainment proceas in U^S* 
society^ given oux assmptions about equal opportunity and social mobility 
based on ability and merit tm the one hand^ and^ on the other hand^ the 
increasingly doc\MLO.atad structural impediments encountered hy rural and 
minority youth {Blsu and Duncan^ 1967)* In the case o£ rural youth the 
most obvloas of these inipedlineiits is that in recent decades most of them 
have had to smk careers in the uirban-^lndustrial seotorj In Gompetitlon 
with urban youth sQeialiged and forsially trained in that kind of society 
and economy (Cowhig €t alj 1966). Minority youth have had a stoilar and 
even mora severe handicap of soclalMatlon whan it comes to our "contest 
mobility" systtoi (Turner^ 1960), And finally j during the past deeadej we 
have become inore aware of the savere structirral and nomative constraints 
mposed on finale youth. 

Under lying the youth statius projections research is the mipliclt 
assumption that aspirations and eKpactations are pradtctlve^ in some 
degree^ of actual attalment in adult life and that there is a patterned 
status attalment process which begins In childhood and might be .subject 
to social Intervention if we understood It better (Haller and Miller^ 
1963)* Howaverp there have been few longitudinal studies which have 
tasted the relation of aspiration to attalrroients and the process has 
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mostly Lean inferred ictcm OM-tljne studies (Kuvl'Sslcy end Baal^r^ 1967; 
Kuvlesky, 1960) « Of cmirsa there Is a theoretical bajls for assimilng a 
lir^ between projections Rud sttairweni:^ in the contentton o< McC3elland 
(1953) and othars that aspiration is an essautlal component in the moti- 
vation to achieve^ operating sornewhat Ilka r self-fulf illiug prophacy, 
Tht3 is tuttreosed by functional theory that mes division of labor and 
var^^ing stAtas levels as necessory and desirable and the aspiration- 
attainment pxor:e£'s as a functiooal '-sorting out'' to fill neressary status- 
roles (Davlr atd Hoorej 1945)* But on the other hand there^ is Merton's 
theory of anomf.e or deviance deriving from the gap bett'^oan Encletal ex» 
pectations and one^s means to achieve thwi (Kert:^n, I?" 

The U^S^ resaarch on status projections ha^ been carried out during 
a period when the comniunlcations and civil rights revulations have been 
lessening the isolation of rural and deprived people anJ increasingly tm- 
inersing the you^h of these groups in national norni;j and lifes'iyless presum- 
ably enchancing self-concepts , brDadGning horisona.^ and ■:.aislng eKpectatiovic 
among thCT:. These soicietal changasj plus the aormial ttae lag between data 
collection and analysis and publication^ have made it difficult to ciraulate 
and codify the findings of the disparate studies andg in the case of the 
few longitudinal studies ^ to tell how much change over tme is due to 
maturation of the youth and hoic much reflect,^ societ^il changes during the 
period* Butj in any case^ there is much reason to believe that the .-struc- 
tural obstacles to achievOTent have not been removed as fast or as com-- 
pietely as the psychological impediinents» 

Until a few years ago most of the status projection and attaimiant 
research by rQral sociologists was concentrated in the Midwestern states 
and involved mainly white tniddle^class high school students. Because of 
the nature of the rural Midwestaam population few blacks or poverty- 
stilcken youth were Includeds and when the sample consisted of youth in 
Che latter years of high school some of the Txiore deprived youth were 
autOTatically excluded because they were no longer in school* Moreover ^ 
most of the studies fooueed largely or entirely on boya^ on the Ijnpliclt 
assimiptlon that careers and status attalment are more toportant for males ^ 
or that the status of females is detemined by that of their husbands. 

In tha last 10 yearsj career research hns spread to the South and 
other regions and other categories of youth have been Included » The study 
la which I have been involved for th€ past eight years is different la a 
nisnber of respects from most of the earlier studies and may help fill in 
SOTie of the gaps in our knowledge. This study was planned and conducted 
by sociologists and child development specialists in seven Southern states ^ 
Most of the data are still unpublished (InfluenGeSj 1974), 

We focused specifically on low-lncme youth £rmi deprived groupSj 
started with younger children, interviewed the children's mothers^ experl- 
mented with social intervention In the career process^ and have carried out 
a relnterview, enabling longitudinal analysis. In our 1969 baseline study , 
data were obtained ixota 1500 fifth-and sfeth-grsde children (aged 11-13 
years) and their mothers in three low-lncOTe subcultiires--'rural white 
AppalaehianSj rural blacks ^ and inner-^olty urban blacks"plus a small sMple 
of poor whan whites in one state. In 1971 tge carried out an eKperlmental 
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phase In which subsamples of mothers in each of the states were Involvecl 
in a series of lesson^discussions on "Helping your child with his/her 
career planning^" with before and after reinterviews of both mothers and 
children to see if any change in career knowledge^ attitudes, or practices 
had been effected. In 1975 j six years after the baseline study, we again 
interviewed the youth and subsamples of the mothers^ reaching about three- 
fourths the original sample In six of the seven states* At this tijne the 
youth were aged about 15 to 19 and typically In the last two years of high 
schools though some had graduated and substantial nmnbers had dropped out 
before high school graduation^ In 1975 we also obtained new samples of 
£ifth--and sixth-gi-ade children in the same or comparable schools* Thus wo 
have a basis for assessing two kinds of change over the sIk years--soctetal 
change as reflected in the comparative responsas of children of the same 
age and socioeconomic status at the two tlnies^ and the cOTibinatlon of 
maturatlonal and societal chatige as reflected in the answers of the same 
youth six years apart » Unfortunately^ in the latter cases we cannot en- 
tirely separate what is maturatlonal chenge from that reflecting societal 
change J but then growing up never takes piace in a static society and is 
always a combination of both kinds of change. 

In the rest of this paper I will pose some issues or questions that 
seeiii to me important in career process research, sunmartge briefly what 
previous research seems to show^ and introduce preliminary data just now 
becoming available from our study that relate to these questions* Then 1 
want to go beyond our study and most of the current research and discuss 
briefly some larger issues about the current focus and directions of this 
kind of research and what we perhaps should be doing In the future* 

SOm QUESTIONS THAT RESEARCH IS BEGINNING TO ANSWER 

The following questtons are not unique to me. Some of them have been 
posed by Kuvlesky (lOTOj 1969) and others in the few attempts that have 
been made to codify aKlsting research. As will be no ted , the questions 
I have chosen to discuss lean toward the practical and policy '-related ^ but 
I believe they h£;ve Important mpllcations for theory • 

1* How much do youth status projectlona influence actual 
status attalrment? 

2, Do rural youth have low aspirations , compared to urban 
youth and other groups? 

3s Do economically deprived and minority youth have low 
aspirations comparBd to others? 

4* How do the status projections of girls differ from those 
of boys, and are the differences now tending to disappear? 

5s How do sexj race, and rural-urban residence cofmpare as 
differentiators of status projections? 
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6, What typea of persons do youth turn to for advice and 
discussioti concarning career interests? 

7 4 Do youth career aspirations and expectations become more 
'^realistic" as they grow older^ as one influential theory 
nia lata ins? 

8, How are the oceupational and educational projections 
processes sljnilar or different? Are they best seen as 
one career process, or two? 

9* How can soalety intervene In the status projections and 
attairment process to improve the life chances of 
deprived youth? 

1 • How miich do youth status proiections influence actual status 
attainment ? Obviously this Is an important question, for if status 
projections have little or no Influence on attalment there would be little 
practical justification for status projection research^ Unfortunately, as 
Indicated previously, there have been few good longitudiniil studies, and 
thus little real testing of the presumed influence, Kuvlesky, one of the 
researchers who has worked with longitudinal data and also one who has 
attempted some codification, has concluded that projections are not^ in 
general, very good predictors of attalment, though low gccupationai pico- 
jections are more closely linked to low attairanent than are high job 
projections to high attalmaent (Kitvlesky, 1969). The Important influence 
of family background and socioeconomic status as well as other structural 
factors is well docmented for the United States, even though there is 
evidence that these are less determining than in many other societies 
(RamsjiJy, 1953), It seeEns probable that structural factors are on the whole 
more Influential than asplratloni or^ more specif Ically^ that aspiration 
is a limited Influence operating within strueturally defined categories 
of youth* 

From our own study we as yet have no data on attaimnant, but our 
data on school dropout or retention prior to high school completion may 
be relevant. Despite verbal statements to the contrary by some of the 
youth. It saems unlikely that many young people who, by 1975, had left 
school without graduating will re*enter academic training. In effect, then, 
most of them already have their educational attalmient. And terminating 
schooling at this stage effectively preclt^es their entering most of the 
hlgh-statua occupations that the majority of our sMiples aspired to sIk years 
earlier, Preltolnary analysis of our data indicated no relation between 
the level of occupational aspiration in 1969 and whether or not the youth 
left school before graduation fran high school. On the other hand, the 
child's educational projection and his I.Q. score were moderately related 
to his aohool leaving or staying and his fainlly background, especially 
his mother's education, were strongly related. These data aeem to support 
the previous findlngi of relatively low asplrational influence and the 
Important influence q£ f&nily background on attainment, 

Ali^n ^j-S c 'jn.i^iderabie interest Is the fact that among these low-^lncOTie 
youth^ whites had a aubstantlally higher dropout rate than blacks* This 
is in keeping with a similar but smaller black-white difference In aapl* 
ration among out sraplas and seems to suggest that aspiration has some 
relation to educational attainment ^ at least. 

o 6 
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2 * Do rural youth hava low aspira tions ^ compared with u rban youth and 
other groups ? Studies done in the 1950* s and the early 60^ s generally 
reported that rural and farm youth had lower aspirations than others^ and 
this was seen as a major factor in low attairmient by thma, Tlie needed 
social intervention was thought to be programs to raise the aspirations of 
rural youth. In the past 10 years, hoxvever, most of the studies have been 
showing rather small differences, or none at all, in the stated aspirations 
of rural and other youth, especially during the high SGhool years, the 
period in which most of the studies have been conducted^ 

Our data for fifth- and sixuh-grede children from low'-iricome families shot<? 
very little rural-*urban difference and very high occupational and educational 
aspirations among all children. The uniformly high aspirations and expec- 
tations were particularly true of the 1969 samples, with over helf up to 
three-quarters of all race*-sex-resldenae groups aspiring to finish college, 
and similar proportions of each group aspiring to professional and mana- 
gerial occupations, except in the case of urban and rural whit© boys, whose 
OGcupational projections were lower. In 1975, though aspirations in all 
groups were still high there ^'^as some tendency for rural children to have 
lower aspirations, both as compared to urban children in that year and 
compared to rural children sIk years earlier* Race and sex differences 
were, on the whole, greater than residence differences^ however* 

3, Do economically deprived and minority youth have low, ajpiratiQn_s 
compared to others ? The answer to this question, as provided by previous 
research, is similar to that for rural youth. Some studies In the 1950* a 
and early 1960 's tended to shox^? lower aspirations on the part of ^ outh In 
these groups, and more recent studies have tended to show all groups with 
similarly high aspiration levels* 

Our own data do not permit direct comparison of economically deprived 
youth with others, since all of our respondents are from low-' Income fam-* 
llies. Clearly, however, the verbalised aspirations of the low**lneome 
elementary school children were high both in 1969 and 1975, as Indicated 
by the data Just mentioned. Our data for the 1969 children reintervlewed 
six years later show a movanent downward toward probably more realistic 
levels, but still with nearly half of the older youth aspiring to some 
college training and to professional-type jobs* 

As to whether blacks have lower aspirations than white youth, our 
data show rather clearly the opposite, with the socioeconomic status of 
the two groups held m_ore or less constant by our sampling procedure. 
Most other studies have ccMpared blacks and whites without regard to 
economic level* Both in 1969 and 1975 fifth-and slxth-'grade blacks 
stated higher educational and occupational aspirations than whites, ex- 
cept In the ease of urban white girls, whose aspirations were at about 
the same level or a little higher than those of urban black girls* 

Moreover, there was a distinct tendency for the aspirations of white 
youth to decline more over the six years than those of the blacks. This 
\mB particularly true of the youth reintervlewed after sIk years* 
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In 1975, among these older youthj blacks had substantially higher aspi- 
rations than the corresponding group of whitas,^ in almost every case. 
White hoys, both rural and urban, had the lowest occupational aspirations 5 
while white girls tended to have the lowest educational aspirations* 

4, How do the status pro lections of girls differ from those of boys , 
and are the differences now tending to dlBa ppear? The focus of status 
projections research has been ajjnost eKclusively on males* Many studies 
have been confined to males, and those that have smpled both sexes have 
frequently not reported on girls specifically or have made sex comparisons 
only incidentally in exploring other questions ^ In our study we had about 
equal nimibers of boys and girls and parallel analyses have been made for 
each seK, 

In our data the most obvious difference between boys and girls is 
that girls tend to name only a very few occupations, while boys spread 
much more widely in their occupational aspirations, toong the elenentary 
girls In both 1969 and 1975 from half to three^f ourths of every residence- 
race grouping aspired to one of three "traditional" wanen' s occupations*-- 
nurse, teacher or secretary^ Since teacher and nurse, the two most fre- 
questly named, are both classified as professional occupations and have 
relatively high prestige, this tends to make girls score higher on 
aspirations than boys, even though these traditional women's occupations 
pay only moderate salaries and some of the lower-ranked manual occupations 
that boys aspire to pay moreg There Is another problem, also, in the fact 
that "nurse" may cover a range of occupational levels but the girls did 
not specify which one in stating their aspirations and^ In the absence of 
such specification (l*e., registered nurse vs, practical nurse vs* nurse's 
aide), we felt ccmpelled to assume they were aspiring to the full pro- 
fessional level of nursingp 

In both years, then, the occupational aspirations of girls tended to 
be higher than those of boys in the same race-^resldence grouping, Among 
blacks^ the aspiration levels of boys and girls tended to be more similar 
than among whites, where the levels of boys were substantially lower, 
because of the much larger proportions of white boys aspiring to crafts- 
man and operative job categories^ The canparatlve levels of educational 
aspiration were siitillar to those for occupations, 

With the renewed drive for sex equality In the United States during 
the past decade, symbolized by the "WOTen's Liberation" movement, one of 
our interests has been to see If there have been changes in girls' aspi- 
rations frOT 1969 to 1975* As already Indicated, the comparative levels 
of aspirations did not change much, with flfth*and sixths-grade girls con- 
tinuing to score higher than boys. There is some evidences but not a great 



%rban whites were Interviewed in only one state in 1969, so that the 
comparlsDn of time change between urban whites and blacks is based on 
rather limited data^ But the rwal STOiples of both blacks and whites were 
substantial, 
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dealj that girls in the latter year wera more likely to choose a wider 
variety of occxipatlons other than those traditionally assigned to wcwnen. 
Stills tnore than half of each grouping of girls Gontlnued to choose nurses 
teacher 5 and secretary. Apparently Women's Liberation has not yet pene- 
trated vex-y far^ insofar as affecting the aspirations of the younger low- 
income youth. 

When the taenagersi in our 1975 sample were compared with themselves 
as preadolascents in 1969^ there was a somexAat wider spread in girls' 
occupational choices, mth less concentration of choices on the three 
traditional occupatiomu Fewer at this age aspired to be teachers and 
nurses 5 probab3.y because they by then realised that they were unlikely 
to complete tha requirgid college training* Some simply moved down the 
scale to other traditional women's occupations^ Girls lowered their 
educational aspirations more than boys over the siK-year period of growing 
ups so that by 1975^ in the age range 16-19^ their educational projections 
tended to be about the same as or lower than those of boys* 

5 s How do sex^ race, and rural or urban reside nce compa re as 
differentiators of status projections ? Other studies have not directly 
addressed this question, to my knowledge. In our data, it is quite clear 
that sex makes more difference In projections than the other two status 
variables. As already Indicated, there were substantial sex differences 
within^ race-residence categories among the elementary school children in 
both 1969 and 1975^ and the rate and type of change differed between boys 
and girls In the 1975 relntervlew data COTpared to the responses of the 
same Individuals in 1969* The most dramatic and consistent sex differences 
are in the very limited range of occupations which girls aspire to. Boys 
also may concentrate their choices on specific occupations but in their case 
it aeons to represent more nearly a "bandwagon" effect. For eKaraplep among 
our 1975 elementary school boys^ over a quarter of the black urban boys 
aspired to be professional athletes ^ and a similar proportion of rural 
white boys wanted to be truck drivers ^ both proportions up substantially 
over those of 1969 and reflecting receat visibility and "glamori^ation" 
of these occupations in the United States* 

Despite the seK differences in projections the girls do not view their 
seK as much of an obstacle to their getting the kind of Job they want« Among 
the older youth almost no one- -boys or girls-- thought their sex would be a 
major negative factor and 8 out of 10 girls as compared to 9 out of 10 boys 
thought it would have little or no effect. Of course this is partly de*- 
termined by the kind of jobs they choose In the first place* The black- 
white differential in perception of race as an obstacle was substantially 
greater^ but still 6 out of 10 blacks as compared to over 9 out of 10 
whites saw their race as having little, effect on their changes of getting 
their desired jobs. We did not ask a similar question about place of 
residence as an obstacle, but "lack of good opportunities around here" was 
seen as a serious obstacle more than any other thing, and by nearly twice 
as many rural as urban youth. 
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6. \Jhat types of persons do youth turn to for advice and discussion 
coiiaernlng career interests? The predOTiinant Influence of parents and 
family on young children, in contrast to the influence of other persons 
and agencies, has been well doctmiented and was assmed In the planning 
of our study. Mothers were questioned about how much they had talked with 
their children about career matters and the child was asked ^om he had 
talked with, whose advice was most Important to htai, and his own perceptions 
of his parents' wishes for him. The data make clear the preeminence of 
parental influence on the child's career thinking and advices-seeking, and 
more particularly that of the mother, as the child perceives and reports it^ 
No other type of person comes close to being mentioned as often as parents 
and J at the elOTentary school levels the children do not report talking 
much with teachers and other school personnel on career matters* On occu- 
pational aspects of careers^ boys tend to talk with fathers and girls mora 
with mothers* But mothers are .^sry hl^ as sources of advice for both 
sexes, and, on educational projeGtlons, mothers are the principal source 
for both sexes. Black children rely more exclusively on the mother than 
do whites, partly because a larger proportion of the black families in 
our samples are fafHer-^absent units. 

Siblings, other relatives^ and other children were the next most 
often mentioned sources of advice among the young children, with other 
adults, teachern, and ministers rardclng last. Mong the relnterviewed 
older youth in 1975, however, non-^ family persons ranked higher, with 
teachers moving up more than any group, especially anong blacks. Still, 
among all groups, mothers were first and fathers also were usually naaned 
more often than any of the other groups. 

7* Dq^ yout h career a^s^r at ions and expectation s be cTOe^ more ''realistic" 
as they ctow older ? In 1951 Ginsberg and associates presented a model of 
the occupational choice process as progressing through three atages«*-fantasy, 
tentative, and realistic— corresponding roughly to preadolescenca, early 
adolescence, and late adolescence (Ginsberg, 1951) ^ In the first stage 
aspiration is untapeded by considerations of Individual capacity or real 
opportunity. In the final stage, subjective choices are COTpromised with 
the "facts" of the person's self^percelved capacity and constraints^ Al*^ 
though this model has been widely adopted or referred to in the literature, 
there have been few real tests of its validity, and a nimber of studies 
have produced evidence that aspirations do not beccme more realistic as 
youth mature, at least within the limited time-frame of the high school 
years (KuvleslQr, 1969). 

Our 1969 fifth and sixth graders correspond approKlmately in age to 
Glnzberg's fantasy stagey and the sane youth interviewed again In 1975 
correspond to his realistic stage. Although the sample suffered about 
25 percent attrition over the six years--more In some sub*grouplngs and 
less in others— our study probably constitutes one of the better tests 
of the model, since It stretches more or less over the three stages. 

The data show substantial declines In the educational aspiration 
level In every race-resldenccsex grouping, with greater declines maong 
the girls j who initially had the higher educational aspiratlons'^-wlth the 
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result that at 15 to 19 years of age the girls were at about the same or 
lower levels than the boys. The declines were much less for blacks than 
for white-^^ so that at this age the black-white differentials were quite 
large, wiuti blacks consistently higher than the correapondlng groupings 
of whites. For exai^le In rural areas the proportion of black youths 
aspiring to college education Is twice as high as that for whites of the 
same sex. The differentials In urban areas are not much less. Over a 
third of the white boys and girls had already dropped out of school before 
graduation from high school, as compared to fewer than 20 percent of the 
blacks , 

Occupational aspirations also generally declined^ but not as sub- 
stantially or consistently. Urban boyss black and white, moved up some^ 
what. In contrast to all the other groupings ^ There was a general movenent 
toward the middle-level occupa tions--^cra£ts, and sales and clerlcal—fran 
both higher and lower levels, Black-*%rfilte change differentials were not 
as great as in the case of educational aspirations, but, even so^ in 1975 
blacks consistently had higher oGcupational aspirations than the correspond- 
ing groupings of whites. 

Another kind of projection relevant to the question of whether youth 
become more "realistic" as they mature Is theli- response to a question on 
how far they think they really will go In school and what kind of Job they 
think they really will have (their expectations) -^In contrast to what they 
would like if they had their choice (their aspirations) , In the 1969 
baseline study of 10- to IS^year-oldSj aspirations and eKpeetatlons were 
rather close together j suggesting little awareness at this age of the 
difficulty of attaining desired levels, Expoctatlons declined even more 
than aspirations over the six years, so that In 1975 they were much lower j 
with only a fifth to a quarter of the reintervlewed white students in 1975 
expecting professional and managerial jobs as coinpared to a third to a 
half of the black students, Stallarlyj the expectation of going to college 
was down to 10 to 20 percent of the late adolescent whites md 40 to 50 
percent of the blacks * 

Thus, our data seem to offer considerable support for the developmental 
models when youth are followed from preadolescence to late adolescence. 
That this Is less than a perfect explanation and that youth projections are 
still substantially In the idealistic reaM (Haller^ 1974) and Influenced 
heavily by societal noms and current trends Is suggested by the still high 
aspiration levels of the black youth in our study, for whom social mobility 
opportunities aljnost certainly do not exist In the smne proportion, 

8, How are the_ occupational and educatlgnal fflojectlo^s^p^ 
s Iml l_ar_ or d i f f eren t ? ^e they best seen as one c^r ear process or twc ? 
Theoretically status projection and attainment are one process ^ since 
educational attalrment Is so intrlnsclally llr^ed to □ecupatlonal atta;.n- 
ment and both are intrinsic to status In our society. Most of the models 
and mini- theories that we have do not separate the two^ exciept in recog'* 
nl^lng education as a step along the path to occupational attalrmient. In 
empirical studies, however p they have usually been treated partly separately ^ 
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or the focus has been mainly on one or the other. Previous research as 
well as our own data suggest a correlation, but a rather imperfect one 
bett^een educational and occupational projections* Of course the corre- 
lation should not necessarily be perfect^ since education is widely viewed 
as a desirable goal in and of itself. 

It seems clear that fifth^and sixth-grade children do not have a very 
strong awareness of the educational requirements of specific Jobs they 
aspire to^ but in a sense they "covered" thanselyas by the very large pro- 
portions in this age-group aspiring to a college education* Six years later 
the same youth stated much lower aspirations and eKpectatlons and their in- 
creasing awareness of the link between education and occupatinn was apparent « 
For example 3 "teacher" was one of the most aspired to occupations it the 
younger age^ especially by girls ^ but in the relnterview the proportiou 
much lower, presmnably because the older youth realised the necessity of at 
least four years of college to enter this occupation and many now recognised 
that they were unlikely to get that much education^-^^or perhaps no longer 
wanted to^ There were still many incongruent cases , with some of the older 
youth who had already dropped out of school aspiring to occupations that 
require college training* 

We also have evidence, based on refined analysis of the 1959 baseline 
data which has not yet been repeated for the 1975 data^ that somewhat 
different paths of Influence lead to the educational as opposed to the 
occupational projections of the elementary children. Occupational pro- 
jection was prlinarily dependent upon a small cluster of maternal measures 
(especially the mother's occupational projection for the ^hild)^ while 
educational projection was additionally dependent on the child's motl- 
vation^ self-evaluation^ intelligence^ family backgroundp and mother- 
child interpersonal relationships, ^is may perhaps be interpreted as a 
function of the student's then-^current participation in the educational 
attainment process while anticipatory socialisation In the occupational 
attainment process was still largely non-eKistent* We expect that para*- 
llel analysis of the 1975 data^ both the new elementary sample and the 
relnterviewed youth ^ will provide a aore definitive answer to this 
question, 

9, How can society intervene in the status projections and 
attainment process to improve the life cha_nc(ea of deprived youth ? 
Can children's career thinking and knowledge be influenced through 
group sessions with their mothers ? There have been practically no 
controlled eKpertaients In social intervention in the career process^ 
The specific question that we addressed in the experimental phase of 
out study has not otherwise been formally Investigated 3 to my know- 
ledge* Our expertoentp conducted two years after the baseline study, 
when the children were ages 12*15, was based on research Information 
(from out study and others) that mothers are the most Influential 
single persons In the socialisation of children and in their early 
career thinking specifically (Kandelj 1969)* We believed that early 
adolesceneep the Junior high school years ^ was the period when social 
intervention might be most useful, to increase the aallence of career 
thinking at a time wl n sports and eKploratory relations with the opposite 
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s©5t ^-^ic shadpf^ acadiintc iiicimsta in peer group app^ovfil, We saw Bmlh 
in*en?ir^ttcn at thli tijoe pfirdy raaklng up fQt th©lr lack oJ the 
mtddLt-olaas jarenCil support and norms of high status ^spirstlan mnd 
attitm#mt^ s«d Titlptug th«i the right chotGaa 1^ blgh school* IJe 

et^ Lw-^lticoriie DQLOtliers hivtiig utiderutlllged pott^ttil iav inSln&mixkg, 
thalr eblldreti Md ii^pX^^ntl^g the efforts of the soh^ole and otl^er 
aganoias* We plattfiid csptt^lt^e on the advantages o£ giroup ieeieicn- 
laKitig sxid coiMltJaenfc by tlie jaothersi which have be#a sliown tc b*s tfior* 
effeatlve In ^ohie^^ltig ^hatsge than worklag through alngte individuals* 

1%e«i it aame eo th© speoiitc deelgn of the eKperiapnt^ howevti^j to 
begaa to t^all^e sOTie q£ thi dlfffittaltlei of a sQel^l cijcpetf'liiient, Ouie 
re^ou*^©^ would xiot p€Mit %ot^ than three lessoti-dti^iisii^n s&igtoa^ 
wich M gtjb**satfiple of the mothe^i In each statrj obvioualy ^ot a %%mvy 
iri^ugti "Weati^irit" to eicpict a l^t at meaeurable ah^nge^ p&rtAayLlairly 
ilrtce the chaiag© was expiated to tike plaee In the ehUdTriri with the 
tiocha^s as iacirniidiaarleii We decided that the heat w could hp^e to 
do m& to inctf^iaai the icflQw^ledj^e of motheri and chlldrm ib»ouC pccis- 
pacio^Sj thieiif eduaatioii^l iiq-galr^entSi* the work dpne^ ^nd the 
ra^ards** ^rather than attempting baitc attltudltial arid TOtlv€tional 
change, Besides ^ W6 had tl^eady fotMd out that rsiplag th© ohlL4r&Ti'a 
asplrstionp w^s riot the lestie, Btmm they were alrtddy high* This 

to hm donm hy fiedirig ttifomatlun to the motheta, helgHtenirig tlieir 
Interest ^ and craating gtfOuj c«mitDaent for actively helplrig the chUdreti 
^ith career" e^Loratian^ 4 tr^ln^d teaeher-'discuaaloti Lwdtr^ Iccal 
ri^out'oe peoplii oharti^ and p^irited toaterlals were used B^wi the 1% hour 
iesilCTs wete held at oti^^o^ t^o^welc Intervals* 

Out results weTi is^eatlally negative, based ori pre**ai%<i poit^t^sce 
©f the e3^petln»itttal- mofch^Pi andi cHl^ren and those in a control grotip^ 
Kilther tnotlierB nor children ahwed much Inereaae In Jcb kncwiadgi^ 
thoruglm t;^i tiiOThe^s cf mothers mnd children reporttiig motftar^chlld dli^ 
^usaions about cwe^rs gtibstinciaHy Inareased. But we fesl atrMgly 
that exp^rtoieEitatioti wltfc teoh^lqtjia of InterventtQii shottld hm ccntinuad^ 
%^it%, toetCir designs ^ naor^ IcitsCTtve "treatoentp and tneaeur^&nt otc 
*as^lcs c>vbic a longer period, Even ^tth our limited Inpiat w feel that 
w my h^ve started a prcceas chat weuld have Bhows^mov% rftsults If 
toad b^en able to meaiure thai ^vttf a longer period. 



Smifm^ CONGLUSIONS 

W'ltb^in th« aon^lnes of § single paper I have perhaps t^le^ to cover 
too ffliich^ r^eiilting In sTj^amy statmients that may not ic justiee to tTie 
literature mi om data #nd may^ be iradequately qualified, Qus: 1^73 d^ta 
and 19 69-' 75 tl^ia coBiparisons ajfe Just out of the eomputei? artd ^tpr^a^ent 
vary staples preliminary indlysis based on only part of our laBipLis^ 1 
bava tlitf€fcre avoldid giving trtles and ipeclflc figute^g But w hav^ 
tried to €tiaure tlat the genera U^atlotis made here will holdj ayan 
thoi4gh the flo^l figiares ^IH cTitnge arid further insights tc their 
maatllnS wHt ^nerge* 



Oiir data and th^ other reeent mapiviQmX research show a general picture 
of youth from deprtved baakgroundi now having aspirations as high as or 
higher than otherg-*-lOT*lnaom€ preadoLeseents ' projecttons about ag high as 
those of more affiluetit youthi blacks higher thanwhltas, girls higher than 
boys, aid rural about as high as urbatit data alec sho^ their projactlons 

declining substantially frcm preadoleieence to late adoleioenoe, but still 
probably "unreallstically" high in some cases as they enter the Job market 
or begin higher education* Should we rejolai that these deprived youth are 
aiifllng BO hlghj based oti the assin^tlon that high asplrationi are creating 
atrong motivation that will propel th^ toward higher attaltment than would 
otherwlde be thu case? Or should worry about the psyahological blows 
many will likely iuffer T?hen they encomter the real wrld and find thani'- 
selves Inadequately prepared for the aompetltioa? Ii it good that lo^'-iacome 
white boys' aspirations tend toward oraft and optrative jobss suoh as the 
currently very popular tTuok*drlvlng**an oacupatlonal level poislbly attain- 
able for most of th^7 Then what o£ the fact that black males of similar 
eaoncmle level tend toward professional jobB^ profeselonal athlete mora 
than any other^-an cceupational level that woald repraeent iubitantial 
mobility if attained but whleh ahuost certainly can be attained by only a 
few? Should we take comfort In the fact that girls do not see their saK 
as an topediment to getting desired Jobs and blacks do not feel they will 
be greatly handicapped by their racei or does this call for greater socle tal 
effort to make It acme, true? Should we iti the IJ,S,A. be relieved th^t what 
has been seen by many as overemphasii on hl^er education for everyotie may 
now be tapering off ^ as reflected by the educational aspirations of the 
youth in our 1975 samples. 

Since the researoh and the societal trends 1 have disaussed are so 
specific to the U.S.A^p certainly they present a challenge to U.S, society 
and govermient to make further efforts to equalise the life chances of our 
youth by r^oving the struetwal Impedimerita that eKlst for some groups. 
Since this is a World Congress I suppose I should apologize for presenting 
a paper so eKcluaively based on U*S, data and conteKt, yet the U,S* is the 
locus of almost all of the OTplrlcal research on the subject^ so far as I 
mt aware« I feel sure^ howeverp that many o( the sMie questions and laaues 
are applicable to other societies^ even though the social structure and 
some of the societal assmptlons and values may differ and this may result 
in a different structuring of youth status projeatlons and attaliraiMt* 
Certainly It would be uieful to have parallel reaaarch data for a variety 
of other societies, following the lead of Schwarzweller (1973) and a few^ 
others « 



.^UTURE RESEARCH 

I would like to close these remarks on a differentp aomewhat more 
critical, note, as we look to the future* Even though I am a part of status 
projection research as it has been developed in the United States , I have 
an merging doubt about status attalanent as the ultimate goal of youth and 
the ultimate dependent variable In our research. Froni the standpoint of the 
youth Involved and the perspective of societal welfare j I thlidc there are 
good reasons for questioning \^ether status attatmnant should be the goal of 
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the oeeupational eholce pfocess. Wouldn't life sstlsfaatlon^ happlngaSp 
quality of llfe^ or achievliig a personally aatls:tylng lifestyle be more 
approprlite as ultlMte go^lsp and shouldn't we be studying the factors 
and proGesies leadltig to these dependent variables p with educational and 
oacupatlonal attaltnnemt viewed as anong the means to these ends? 

We questioned oi^ older yoath In 1975 about ^hat they coniidered 
ip^ortant In picking a vocation or Job and found that '-steady OTployinent," 
"interesting or eKOltlng workp" and "a ohance to help other people" cama 
out on top I with "beltig one' s own boss" and "beeomlng an important per a on*' 
at the bottom In ii^ortanGe and 'taaklng a lot of money" Interaiediateg But 
for blanks and for all girls, "helping other people" was more often nteied 
than any other eonslderattorii while "steady mployinetit" continued In the 
lead for boys and all idiites. Hindsight suggests that we might have probed 
farther into the dlnienaions of Life satisfaction as they are perceived to 
be affected by occupations^ 

Even though children Internalize the iocletal ranking BtiA status levels 
of oceupationa as well as the norm that everyone should reach for the top^ 
as mtiah research has showns everyone can't attain high status * Ijirge 
niHtibers can't move up In status without others moving dgwn« And though 
the desire to achieve may provide motivation and drlvep it can result In 
frustration for those who don' t make it. But life satisfaction or a 
ssttsfylng lifestyle may be achieved in a variety of ways other than 
through educational and occupational attainment alone* Even in our re- 
search| ^en %^e focui almost e^ccluslvely on status attalrnientp may we 
not in effect be helping to reinforce^ stabilise 3 and legitimate 
Inequality and oompetitiyenaas in our society? 
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